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On The 





IRBORNE commerce is typified 

in this month’s cover picture 
showing the loading of an American 
Airlines Airfreighter at a cargo ter- 
minal. An American DC-6A is capable 
of carrying 28,500 pounds of freight 
2,600 miles at more than 300 miles an 
hour. The company inaugurated its 
first scheduled Airfreight run on Octo- 
ber 15, 1944. The cargo was carried by 
a DC-3 with a capacity of 6,000 
pounds, speed of 180 miles an hour and 
a range of 500 miles. It was loaded by 
hand. 

The present loading system uses 
forklifts to move pallets of freight to 
the mobile conveyor belt which moves 
the freight up into the cabin. 
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Seventh Annual Air Safety Forum Agenda Readied 


Three Day Sessions To Bring Together Representatives Of ALPA Air 
Safety Organization, Industry, Government and Military 


.\EVELOPMENTS during Certi- 
i/ fication and Operation of large 
.w Turbine Airplanes, and a panel 
iscussion of Airport Fire and Rescue 
juipment, are two of the many high- 
chts on the agenda of the Seventh 
nnual Air Safety Forum sponsored 
» the Air Line Pilots Association. 
The 1959 Air Safety Forum will be 
1d October 13-15 at the Shoreland 
(otel in Chicago. 

As in the past, the Forum will be 
ttended by representatives of the 
LPA safety organization and top rep- 
sentatives of industry, government 
id military to discuss and evaluate 
e many facets of maintaining air 
ifety at a maximum level. 

Since the Forums were established 
y the 12th convention of the ALPA— 
.e first Forum was held in 1953— 
1e symposiums have grown into one 
f the most important and significant 
uunding boards for air safety in the 
ountry. 


Important Progress 

Its sessions have produced progress 
in such important fields of aviation 
safety as airspace and air traffic con- 
trol, anti-collision devices, better cock- 
pit instrument arrangement and many 
others. Also the Forums have promoted 
coordinated thinking and closer coop- 
eration among people in every seg- 
ment of aviation. 

The specific aims of -the Safety 
Forums are: 

>» To insure adequate study of Asso- 
ciation air safety subjects. 

» To provide opportunity for analy- 
sis of the work done by special pilot 
committees. 

» To enable Association representa- 
tives to exchange viewpoints with top 
industry and government experts. 

» To promote ALPA organizational 
safety efficiency. 

No policy or fast ALPA rule is made 
by the Forum representatives. But 
from its proceedings, plans and recom- 
mendations for advancing air safety 
are distributed to safety representatives 


in every ALPA council for study and 
ypinions. 


Closed Sessions 
Wednesday’s agenda will be closed 
» all but ALPA members. In the 
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By ALPA Engineering 
And Air Safety Department 


morning, T. G. Linnert, C. F. Eck, 
T. A. Basnight and O. W. Hanks, will 
speak on ALPA Safety Organization. 
R. J. Earley (TWA) will give an ad- 
dress on a Coordinated Airline Safety 
Program, and Harold Miller (AAL) 
will talk on Regional and Area Safety 
Coordination. 

An Accident Investigation Panel is 
planned for the afternoon with E. J. 
Bechtold (EAL) as Chairman. The 
panel will include J. D. Smith, J. R. 
McDonald, R. A. Stone, Glenn H. 
Dorward, and D. L. Leonard. 

Group meetings will be held after 
dinner and participants will have an 
opportunity to discuss an agenda of 
items of common interest. The agendas 
will be formulated by the Home Office, 
discusson chairmen, and other special 
representatives. 

Clarence N. Sayen, ALPA president, 





Joseph D. Caldara Will Be Guest 
Speaker At The Banquet Wednes- 
day Evening. 


will give the welcome address to the 
convention’s delegates Wednesday 
morning. 

A panel discussion on Developments 
during Certification and Operation of 
New Large Turbine Airplanes with 
Captain W. Masland, Chairman, will 
follow the welcome. C. T. Von Rosen- 
berg, FAA Chief of Flight Test Divi- 
sion, has been requested to speak on 
the Determination of Normal Piloting 
Skill in Meeting Emergency Perform- 
ance Requirements. 

This controversial subject has been 


an issue for years. Airing it at the 
Forum is designed to highlight the dif- 
ferences between certification require- 
ments for the standards’ for all trans- 
ports to meet and the areas which can- 
not be covered in airworthiness certifi- 
cation because they are variables from 
day to day and geographical location, 
and should be adequately covered in 
the operational rules. 

Giving their company’s viewpoint 
and experience on this question will be 
J. R. Gannett (Boeing), John Martin 
(Douglas), Don Gemeraad (Convair), 
and Rudy Thoren (Lockheed). They 
are all Chiefs of Flight Test for their 
respective companies. 

The Status of FAA and Industry 
Research will be covered in a panel 
discussion conducted in the afternoon 
by J. D. Smith, chairman of the New 
York ALPA Regional Safety Commit- 
tee. Other panel members include A. C. 
Packard, Director of Research and De- 
velopment for the FAA, and D. D. 
Thomas, FAA Director of the Bureau 
of Air Traffic Management. 


Airport Lighting 

_A third segment of the panel will 
discuss Airport Lighting and its effect 
on Air Traffic. The presentation will 
be given by Lt. Col. Roy L. Strong, 
USAF Project Officer. 

_Jet aircraft noise consideration in the 
vicinity of airports will be presented by 
Bart Spano of the FAA. 

Joseph D. Caldara will be guest 
speaker at the evening banquet. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the Annual ALPA 
Air Safety Award will be presented. 

Thursday’s agenda will be opened 
by a panel discussion on Turbine Air- 
plane Flight Training by E. R. Wat- 
son, Chairman. He will be requested 
to cover Association programs and 
status of achievement on FAA and air 
line level. 

Additional speakers on this subject 
will include: J. G. Brown (UAL) who 
will review An Air Carrier’s Views on 
Pilot Training for Turbine Airplanes 
covering UAL’s philosophy on pilot 
training, simulator program, and flight 
training program (initial and recur- 
rent). W. B. Davis, Director of Flight 
Standards (FAA) will speak on the 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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For Better Runways: 





Why Concrete? 








(For a number of years the indusi-y 
has been debating, pro and con, t/ 
question of concrete vs. asphalt in t/ 
construction of airport runways. Th 
Association, after intense research on 
the question, took a positive stand for 
concrete. Recently, the pendulum of 
industry opinion has swung towards 
the general direction of concerte. This 
report is aimed at bringing to light 
some of the reasons behind that grow- 
ing trend.) 

ON JUNE 12th of this year, a 
Capital Airliner touched down on run- 
way 32 at Kanawha Airport, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Normal braking pressure 
was applied but the Contellation aqua- 
planed down the wet asphaltic runway 
surface and slid tail-first down an em- 
bankment. 

The toll? Two dead, twenty-eight 
injured. 

The cause? Absence of braking fric- 
tion between the plane’s wheels and 
the slick asphalt runway. 

Air line operational records contain 
numerous similar instances of planes 
going off the end of runways, and, for 
that matter off the sides as well. 

Incidents such as these are not only 
a threat to safety, but have inescapable 
economic consequences. When a plane 
slides off the runway any number of 
things may happen. The gear may col- 
lapse, or the fuel tanks may rupture. 
Fire is always a threat. Even though 
there are no fatalities or injuries, a 
damaged plane ties up traffic, presents 
a big recovery or salvage problem, and 
loses valuable productive flight time 
while it is out of service for repairs. 


ALPA Runway Recommendations 
The Association’s recommendations 
for runway criteria specify generally 
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that an airport to be considered ade- 
quate for today’s operations should 
have runways of adequate length, run- 
ning in sufficient directions, and of ma- 
erial composition that will withstand 
he wear and tear of today’s heavy air- 
raft while providing a satisfactory 
raking coefficient. 

Given the first two, the latter be- 
ymes an important consideration if our 
irports are to be adequate to do the 
b with which they are faced. 

After years of considerable pros and 
ons by the respective exponents in the 
lebate of concrete. vs. asphalt, opinion 
; generally crystallizing in favor of con- 
rete. This material is the choice not 
nly of the air line pilots but of such 
rganizations as the Federal Aviation 
.gency, the Army, the Navy, the Ma- 

ne Corps, and the Strategic Air Com- 
and. 

Strong and logical arguments can be 
1ised in favor of concrete’s superiority. 
hey have been pretty well summed up 

the Association in previous state- 

‘nts on the subject. 

For example, in a statement to the 
merican Association of Airport Ex- 

utives Convention, ALPA representa- 
ives stated: 

“Maintaining sufficient friction on 
inways is playing an_ increasingly 
nportant part in safe operations with 
oday’s fast, heavy transports. Brushed 
oncrete runways are the answer be- 
use of their safety, economic value 
or length of service life and low main- 
enance cost. 

‘It is interesting to note that the 
USAF Strategic Air Command has re- 
cently stated that all SAC airports are 
to have brushed concrete runways. 
(hey can’t afford to have their planes 
lipping off the end or side of a run- 
way on landing. Fuel spillage, which is 
characteristic of the turbine engine, 
it should also be pointed out, has a 
deteriorating effect on asphaltic sur- 
faces.” 

In summary, the Association paper 
pointed out that “It is felt that though 
asphalt -may seem a bit cheaper in 
initial cost, its deterioration and subse- 
quent maintenance costs, plus poor fric- 
tional qualities when wet, may cause 
the loss of valuable planes, let alone 
lives, making it an extremely false 
choice economically in the long run.” 


Growing Support 

ALPA, then, is not alone in its stand 
for concrete runways. At a Congres- 
sional hearing in December of 1958, 
he Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps 
nd SAC agreed with ALPA’s conclu- 
on in this matter. The following 
ucts were advanced in favor of con- 
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crete landing strips: 

>» When an attempt is made to meet 
the most severe design criteria, the cost 
of construction of asphalt exceeds that 
of concrete. 

>» In any consideration, the settling 
on asphalt construction is greater than 
on rigid top construction and is much 
less smooth. 

>» The durability factors of flexible 
construction are very dependent on the 
type of mix and the weather conditions 
in which they are being used. 

>» Comparative maintenance cost of 
the two types of pavement strongly 
favor concrete. 

» The surface friction coefficient on 
concrete pavement during its lifetime 
is superior on rigid construction. 

> Visibility on concrete pavement is 
far superior to blacktop construction 
during night and bad weather opera- 
tions. . 

Recent tests were conducted at Co- 
lumbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Miss., with the primary objective be- 
ing the testing of the Army Corps of 
Engineers flexible pavement design and 
construction methods for interior of 
runways for B-52 traffic. 


The test area was about 250 ft. long 
by 15 ft. wide and consisted of 200 feet 
of flexible pavement and 50 feet of 
rigid pavement. 

Some cracking occurred in both the 
rigid and. flexible pavements, but a 
close comparison showed that settle- 
ment averaged about 1% in. for the 
flexible pavement and about 0.4 in. for 
the rigid pavement. Intermittent 
cracks, parallel to the direction of traf- 
fic, developed at about 1,000 coverages 
in the asphaltic concrete. Throughout 
the remainder of traffic, the cracks 
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sealed during hot periods and reopened 
during cold periods. The maximum 
depth of cracks were about one inch. 
Cracking also occurred in the rigid 
pavement. The first, after 1,107 cover- 
ages, was located about 6 feet outside 
of the traffic lane, running parallel with 
the traffic lane for a distance of 35 
feet, then angling into the traffic lane. 
At a hearing conducted at the close 
of the test, a number of military and 
civilian engineers testified concerning 
the test which was the first actual at- 
tempt to check the utility of asphalt 
for heavy duty construction and load 
factor capabilities. (See Figure 1.) 


Economy Bubble 

Testimony punctured the ‘bubble of 
price. In debates on concrete vs. 
asphalt, it is often brought out that 
asphalt is just as good as concrete if 
properly constructed. Officials stated 
that they have yet to see a normal 
construction arrangement where the 
8 ft. 2 in. depth of construction ma- 
terial necessary for this test section was 
ever attained in actual operations. 

Such construction, they said, would 
increase the cost to a point where con- 
crete would be cheaper than asphalt. 

As an example, they cited a test at 
Kelly Field. The cost of constructing 
the test section of asphalt material was 
$11.70 per sq. yd. and the cost of con- 
structing the rigid concrete section was 
$9.90 a sq. yd., resulting in a savings 
of $1.80 per sq. yd. for concrete con- 
struction. With the special 8 ft. 2 in. 
test section, they suspected that the cost 
difference would be more. 

Rutting further nullified the “eco- 
nomical” blacktop theory. 

The concrete end section developed 
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Figure 2. 


no rutting and settled from .4 to .5 of 
an inch. 

On the other hand, after 5,000 cov- 
erages of the tesi equipment, the black- 
top area settlement averaged 1% in. 
below the original surface. At the deep- 
est portion of asphalt ruts from 
9 to 18 in. wide, there were instances 
where the surface was from 5/16 to /% 
in. below final concrete. The deepest 
ruts and most serious failures occurred 
at the two longitude construction joints 
which are well within the test lane. 
(See Figure 2.) 

At the junction of the asphalt with 
the concrete, the asphalt was 2 in. 
below its original surface despite the 
fact that it is partially supported by a 
buried slab of concrete. At the end of 
the buried slab of concrete the asphalt 
pavement was 134 in. below the orig- 
inal surface as constructed. Such a de- 
pression, according to testimony, could 
cause “porpoising” and other depres- 
sions. 

Unreliable Braking 

Testing also showed that the asphalt 
pavement could not be expected to take 
high loads from aircraft landing 
gears for an extended length of time 
without serious surface deformation. 
Besides the obvious objections to an 
uneven surface, factors such as very 
unreliable braking on asphalt pave- 
ments and the greater rolling resistance 
offered by that material because of hot 
summer temperatures, also enter into 
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the picture. 


ALPA has long contended that the 
dark colored asphalt runway is also an 
obviously objectionable item as com- 
pared with the light colored concrete 
runway which reflects more light at 
night or under poor visibility condi- 
tions. 

In reference to the tests conducted 
on the asphalt, Major General Walter 
K. Wilson, Deputy Engineer for Con- 
struction, reported that: 


» Tests indicated objectionable dif- 
ferential settlement could possibly de- 
velop on runways where taxi operations 
are extended over a period of six 
months or longer. 


>» The flexible-pavement surface in 
the immediate vicinity of the buried- 
slab transition between the flexible and 
rigid pavement sections developed a 54 
in. depression across the width of the 
traffic test lane. 


>» An average 1% in. subsidence of 
the flexible pavement in the traffic lane, 
combined with a peculiarity of the test 
traffic pattern, resulted in excessive 
differential settlement between the traf- 
ficked area and the non-trafficked 
area to either side. 


>» The Corps of Engineers has not 
altered its position that primary taxi- 
ways and runway ends on heavy load 
airfields should be constructed of rigid 
pavement except in exceptional geo- 
graphic areas. 


> Therefore, as a general policy, they 
are in agreement with the Air Forc: 
that a center strip of rigid pavemert 
in runway interiors is good insuranc:. 

General Ferry, Special Assistant . 
the Installation Department of the A > 
Force stated that “it is the position < { 
the Air Force that all Portland ceme: t 
concrete runways are preferable for t 
reasons stated; but where a substantix 
economy is possible by using a com! 
nation of rigid and flexible paving it i 
a reasonable decision to build a cen = 
strip of Portland cement concrete pa’ = 
ment between the concrete ends w.. 


asphaltic pavement concrete on 
side, both sides.” 


Maintenance Costs 

In answer to the maintenance qu«s 
tion, records were produced show: 
cost totals for each type of surfaci:: 
during the last four years. The reps 
of concrete pavements cost $639,453, 
most of which was used for sealing and 
resealing joints. 

The total cost of materials, labor, 
and profit to the contractor for repairs 
to the asphalt-surfaced pavements dur- 
ing the same period of time was 
$2,488,581, about four times the 
amount spent on a greater yardage of 
each type of pavements on all naval 
airfields. 


From this evidence and the extensive 
operational experience of pilots, it ap- 
pears to be clear that, to meet the re- 
quirements for the jet age in air trans- 
portation, all new runway pavement 
should be concrete because concrete 
does the job better, more safely and, 
in the long run, more economically. 
These facts should be thoroughly con- 
sidered in our airport planning. 


Asphalt Damages 
A Jet 


First known instance of jet ; 
damage from taxiway asphalt : 
blasted loose by a jet occurred 
recently during taxiing at Bos- 
ton’s Logan International Air- 
port. 
The 707, an American Airlines | 

aircraft, sustained damage to left | 

horizontal stabilizer and elevator 
; One hole in the stabilizer meas- 
ured about 9x18 in. 

The damage was unknown to 
the crew at time of occurrence 
and was repaired on flight termi- © 
nation at Los Angeles. ; 

(Am.tirt—August, 1959) 
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The 
ALPA 
Camera 


Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 





rans- 
semnint NAL-MEC Meets At The Home Office New Air-Foam Saturates Hangers 
To Protect Aircraft From Fire 


« 


Baggage Expediter Compartment Is "Pushbottoned" Into A Boeing 707 
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A Graduate of the Naval School of 
Military Government of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hessler served with the 
Fast Carrier Task Forces during the 
operations of 1945. Author of Opera- 
tion Survival, a study of American 
military policy, and three times winner 
of the U. §. Naval Institute Prize 
Essay contests, he is Foreign Editor of 
the Cincinnati ENQUIRER. 


HEN asked how he won his 
battles, General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest said, “I always make it a rule 
to get there first with the most men.” 
Whether he really said it that way, or 
whether he said “git thar fustest with 
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the mostest,” as he is more commonly 
quoted, is not important. In good Eng- 
lish or colloquial, Forrest’s rule of 
thumb embodies a fundamental prin- 
ciple of war. It is just as valid today 
as it was in 1865—or, for that matter, 
in 1865 B.C. 

There are some who say the next 
war will be just a missile duel at long 
range—merely a matter of lobbing 
some appallingly destructive warheads 
neatly over the nervous folk of Eu- 
rope between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. This is foolish counsel indeed. 
As Korea, Suez, Lebanon, and Que- 
moy confirm, wars may be small or 
localized, or limited in objective, as 
well as global and utterly destructive. 


And in any event they require the 
deployment of military forces in remote 
theaters of conflict. Neither the A- 
bomb nor the ballistic missile has re- 
pealed the tactical principle so suc- 
cinctly phrased by General Forrest. 
If war were to come unheralded, 
some grim Monday morning, the Unit- 
ed States would need to move enor- 
mous numbers of personnel and _ton- 
nage of weapons, equipment, ammuni 
tion, and supplies to distant bases or 
allies. In tonnage terms, this is a task 
for transports and cargo ships, not air- 
craft. Sealift in peace time moves 99.5 
per cent of the nation’s military and 
commercial tonnage overseas, airlifi 
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0.5 per cent. In wartime, sealift has an 
even larger role. Yet the 0.5 per cent 
important. If in General Forrest’s 
phrase you want to get there “fustest,” 
you will use transport aircraft. But if 
u want to be there with the “most- 
you'll rely on surface shipping. 
[he pace and tempo of modern war 
1ce new emphasis on the airlift of 
cialized personnel and high-priority 
rgo of little bulk. And for this essen- 
| job we need a large reserve of air- 
t capacity. But in exploring this de- 
nse need, we ought not to lose sight 
the fact that it is only one very small 
iction of the logistical problem. One 
ctory ship, sailing normally between 
w York and Bremerhaven, chalks 
about 672 million cargo ton-miles a 
ir. Yet our total military airlift for 
ecent year was only 669 million ton- 
les. By the ton-mile yardstick, one 
\dding merchantman does the work 
our entire military airlift. Both 
rms of transport have vital roles to 
1y, complementing each other. 
In peace and war alike, the Navy 
ies heavily on privately owned and 
srated ships of merchant fleet to sup- 
‘ment its own sealift. And in similar 
shion, the airlift capacity of the Mil- 
iry Air Transport Service (MATS) is 
.cked up by the four-engine transport 
rcraft of the nation’s privately owned 
ind operated airlines. Within two days 
fter a war or like emergency arose, 
[ATS would have at its disposal the 
rlift capacity of 295 modern long- 
nge transports, turned over by the 
. S.-flag commercial airlines, domes- 
and overseas. 
Flight crews and maintenance forces 
would be fully trained; ground per- 
mnel for operations would be on the 
’b in this and other countries. And a 
great variety of valuable installations 
from workshops and parts depots to 
eather stations and baggage-handling 
acilities, would be available in this 
ountry and ninety other countries or 
colonies overseas. This reserve force of 
ong-range aircraft can handle 81% 
nillion ton-miles of personnel or cargo 
laily. If the U. S. government were 
o keep such a reserve fleet in readi- 
ness, it would cost the taxpayers close 
» $400 million a year. 


This briefly is why a strong civil air 
ransport arm is essential to the secur- 
ty of the United States. Any major 
orld power needs such an airlift re- 
‘rve, Just as it needs a modern mer- 
hant marine. In the case of the United 
tates, the need for both—surface and 
r fleets in reserve—is greater and 
ore urgent, because America depends 

heavily on overseas bases and allies, 

id on deploying its own forces in 
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overseas theaters. 


The merchant marine is a far from 
perfect analogy. But our national ex- 
perience with it is worth recalling, as 
a guide to the evaluation of policy for 
our merchant fleet of the air. We have 
found a workable and sound formula 
for the maintenance of an adequate 
merchant marine. We have still to de- 
velop an equivalent formula or policy 
for our civil air transport fleet, espe- 
cially in overseas service. Our past 
experience with the merchant marine 
cannot fail to give us some clues as to 
what we should do—and what we 
should not do. 


In 1957 the U. S. merchant marine 
was the largest in the world in tonnage, 
and second only to that of Britain in 
number of vessels. It embraced 3,100 
vessels for a total of 33 million tons. 
But only one-third of those ships were 
in active service. The others were in a 
national reserve, available for an 
emergency. Every nine minutes, a ves- 
sel loaded with foreign trade cargo 
enters or clears some U. S. port. But 
only one in four of them flies the Amer- 
ican flag. This percentage, however, 
has varied enormously from time to 
time. From the founding of the country 
until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, American-flag ships carried near- 
ly all our overseas cargo, outbound and 
inbound. The merchant flag was a 
familiar sight in every seaport of the 
world. 

But from around 1850 until World 
War I, the U. S. merchant marine was 
in the doldrums. It was unable to com- 
pete with foreign merchant fleets in the 
age of steam—ironical as this might 
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seem for the nation that was to lead 
the world in industrial technology later 
on. No serious effort was made at 
Washington to change this. The young 
United States was preoccupied at home 
and saw no threat of foreign war. It 
simply was not interested its own mer- 
chant marine. 


How The U.S. Built Merchant Fleet 


Following its feast-or-famine policy, 
the American government met the 
crisis of World War I by building a 
vast new merchant fleets And soon half 
our goods again was moving in Ameri- 
can bottoms. But that fleet of mer- 
chantmen was allowed to diminish. 
The needs of World War II were bet- 
ter met, because in 1936 the Merchant 
Marine Act laid the basis for a con- 
sistent, steadily modernized merchant 
fleet. In the national interest, that act 
sought to conserve three things: a fleet 
of passenger and cargo ships in being, 
active and reserve; a shipbuilding in- 
dustry, with its yards and lofts and 
other facilities; and the manpower and 
skills to build and man merchant ves- 
sels. The act also encompassed research 
and development, so as to get improved 
ships and equipment—a policy respon- 
sible for the current construction of a 
nuclear-powered merchantman. 

After World War II and its great 
shipbuilding spurt, a new pattern 
emerged. Between 1946 and 1957, the 
percentage of our overseas trade in 
American bottoms declined from 65 to 
16.5—a familiar curve for a postwar 
period. But a strong, continuously 
modernized merchant fleet remained 
in existence. And it so remains, no 
matter what percentave of our freight 





If a National emergency arises it will be global and aircraft such as the one 
shown here will carry the blunt of quick supply 
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Above: As the volume of Air Cargo increases, so does the need for more air- 
craft. Four hundred and seventy-five new planes, both cargo and passenger 
are on order for the next three years. 


Below: Modern methods of loading and unloading speed up overall time of Air 


Cargo deliveries. 


moves in vessels of U. S. registry. 

This of course is done by a system 
of subsidies. To keep this reserve of 
merchantmen both large and modern, 
the government provides for orderly 
replacement. Some 300 new passenger 
and cargo ships are to be built over a 
20-year period at a cost of $3 billion. 
Contracts for $2 billion had been 
signed by the middle of 1958. Five new 
fast passenger liners joined the U. S. 
merchant fleet in that year. 

The basic 1936 act provides for a 
half-dozen types of subsidy, chief of 
which are construction and operating 
subsidies. The one pays up to half the 
initial cost of a ship, to make up for 
the higher building cost in U. S. yards. 
The other pays a sizeable share of oper- 
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ating costs for specified sailings on 
agreed schedules, to make up for the 
higher wages and other operating costs 
of U. S.-flag lines. With other subsi- 
dies, these have required an average 
annual outlay of about $125 million 
a year to maintain a merchant fleet.* 

This is money wisely spent, in the 
interest of the nation’s security, not to 
mention the great benefits to the coun- 
try’s commerce and industry as well. 
A merchant marine is an industry that 
cannot be protected by a tariff. Only 
a subsidy can make up for the lower 
wage levels, lower ship construction 
costs, lower taxes, and other advan- 


*U. 8S. merchant marine policy is fully dis- 
cussed in ‘‘The U. 8S. Merchant Marine and Na- 


tional Defense,’’ by R-Adm. Walter C. Ford, 
Proceedings, Nov. 1957.. 


tages of foreign merchant fleets (not 
to mention the subventions often given 
to foreign-flag merchant lines by the'r 
home governments). 

When we turn to international ar 
transport, however, we have quite ar - 
other situation. Fortunately, the rul:s 
of the game are different for the me-- 
chant trade by air; and it should -e 
easier to keep the United States out n 
front in civil aviation. But this can >¢ 
done only if there is a firm determi: 1- 
tion to do so, and if salutary natior 2] 
policies are formulated and pursu: i. 
in great ‘part, it is a responsibility 
government, which has the power 
regulate. 


The rules of the game are impor 
tant. Long ago it was universally ; 
cepted that the seas were free to ar 
one, that any merchant ship of any fi; 
might enter the ports of any count: , 
in normal conditions. When air trans 
port commenced, however, a who''y 
different legal concept emerged. Eac! 
nation, it was agreed, enjoyed full sov 
ereignty over the air space above it: 
territory. It could bar foreign aircrai 
from that air space, or it could allow 
them to use it—on its own conditions. 

In this way, the United States, like 
other nations, has the means of deter- 
mining what foreign-flag aircraft may 
come into American territory, may 
overfly it, may land there, may take 
on or leave passengers or cargo. We 
can write our own ticket, as to inter- 
national civil aviation—subject, of 
course, to the practical necessity of 
making concessions to foreign countries 
in order to get for our own air lines the 
privilege of doing business in those 
countries. In a word, we have better 
tools than mere subsidies to help insure 
the development and continuance of 
U. S.-flag international airlines. If our 
policies are wise and consistent, we 
should be able to maintain a strong 
overseas air fleet with little or no sub- 
sidy in normal times. 


The U. S. Civil Air Fleet 


Let us now take a closer look at 
America’s civil air transport fleet. At 
the end of 1957, there were 60,000 pri- 
vate and company planes in the Unit- 
ed States, about 40,000 military air- 
craft, and approximately 1,800 civil 
transport planes. In number, the 
commercial fleet may seem small, But 
in terms of the people and cargo it 
can move, and also in terms of the 
logistics of war, this armada of trans- 
port aircraft is immensely important. 
Half of those planes are four-engine, 
for long range service. With their 
1,800 planes, their 125,000 employees, 
their physical facilities here and 
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abroad, and their managerial and oper- 
ating know-how, the air lines of the 
United States represent the most effi- 
cient, the largest, and the most com- 
petitive air transport system in the 
world. 
The domestic air fleet is relatively 
‘cure, even though individual com- 
anies have their ups and downs in the 
ympetitive struggle, and even though 
he average earnings of all of them 
,ay be down materially from the level 
f a few years ago. They are largely 
rotected from foreign competition in 
spect to purely. internal traffic—al- 
ough even this trade may be en- 
‘coached on as foreign-flag carriers 
‘ramble for rights to fly into many 
iterior U. S. cities instead of stopping 
t the natural maritime gateways. But 
1e international carriers are in an al- 
gether different position. They are in 
irect, continuous and intensive com- 
etition with foreign-flag carriers on 
irtually all routes. As of 1958, there 
ere thirteen U. S.-flag lines in inter- 
ational service, although only one 
rge and three small ones were ex- 
usivelv so. The largest, other than 
l-cargo, in terms of revenue ton-miles 
in thousands, for 1958) were as fol- 
WS: 
Domestic Inter- 
Air Line Total Trunk national 
American 588,565 14,729 
United 553,426 28,317 
Pan American 517,606 517,606 
rans World.... 509,224 405,217 104,007 
astern 442,309 52,355 
112,928 
163,686 
146,960 
96,497 
National 
Western 
Continental .... 
Northeast 
Panagra 24, 
Pacific Northern 15,499 
Caribbean 1,80 
Why does the United States need 
an international air transport indus- 
try? There are many reasons—com- 
mercial, political, and military. Like 
the merchant marine, a civil air fleet 
under our own flag is a major advan- 
tage in foreign trade, especially in hav- 
ing regular flights to various overseas 
markets, and at least a minimum of 
scheduled flights to some distant areas 
where trade is not so easily come by. 
Swift transport of passengers, mail, 
and cargo is especially useful for the 
\merican business system, which has 
developed in an aggressive, highly com- 
petitive pattern. To deal with an emer- 
gency problem in a European branch 
plant, an American corporation can 
jut a trouble-shooter or technician into 
ngland by air in twelve hours, in- 
tead of 6 days’ sailing by surface ship. 
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And with jet transport operating since 
1958, it now takes only 61 hours. But 
only with U. S.-flag airlines, keyed to 
America’s needs and subject to Amer- 
ica’s control, can we be sure of the 
facilities that U. S. business needs. 

From the political standpoint, the 
United States clearly needs its own 
international air service. Not only for 
prestige, which is not unimportant in 
today’s world, but for trustworthy 
communications, the leading nation of 
the free world could not afford to de- 
pend on foreign-flag carriers. The 
United States has hard and fast com- 
mitments of a military nature to about 
forty countries throughout the world, 
and has its own military bases at many 
points. It plays a major role in the 
international politics of almost every 
significant area abroad. With such in- 
volvements, it must have at hand a 
regular, dependable network of civil 
air lines, not subject to the political 
influence or the vagaries of foreign 
governments. 


National Security 

The most compelling reasons, how- 
ever, concern the nation’s security. The 
basic case of our international air fleet 
is strategic. To begin with, the United 
States needs a strong, healthy airframe 
and engine industry, with all the tech- 
nical and production resources that 
represents—just as it needs a sturdy 
ship-building industry. This it has to- 
day, and in quite spectacular measure. 
American-built transport aircraft are 
standard equipment on nearly all the 
air lines of the world. But if our avia- 
tion manufacturing industry has to 
depend on orders from foreign-flag air 
lines for its production of long-range 
transport planes, it would face a bleak 


and uncertain future. Britain, Sweden, 
France, Canada, Australia, and the So- 
viet Union all manufacture aircraft. 
Other countries can and will. For real 
strength, our airframe and engine in- 
dustry needs the sure backlog of con- 
tinuing demand from U. S.-flag trans- 
port lines, overseas as well as domestic. 
Early in 1958, the U. S. scheduled air 
lines had nearly 500 aircraft on order 
with American builders, an important 
share of which are earmarked for over- 
seas service. Without this substantial 
commercial business year after year, 
U. S. aviation manufacturers would 
not be in a position to meet a sudden, 
acutely urgent demand from the armed 
forces in a grave emergency. 

With no less urgency, the United 
States needs a ready reserve of over- 
seas airlift, beyond what is practical 
for the armed forces themselves to 
maintain in readiness. More than in 
past conflicts, any future emergency 
will require the transport of personnel 
and great tonnages of high-priority 
cargo to distant bases and theaters of 
action. Getting there “fustest with the 
mostest” in our time means flying high- 
priority men and equipment at 350, or 
even 550 miles an hour, as well as 
moving far larger tonnage by sea at 
twelve knots. 

The U. S.-flag international carriers 
maintain a complete working organ- 
ization. They not only have long-range 
planes for intercontinental service, but 
also skilled flight personnel who know 
the routes, weather, and local flight 
regulations around the world. They 
have adequate maintenance and over- 
haul crews at home and abroad, a 
large corps of operations people, and 
a great investment in physical facili- 
ties—mostly in the United States but 
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spread also through scores of countries 
overseas. It is not just a certain num- 
ber of aircraft that are available, but 
a complete operating organization in 
total readiness and at a high state of 
efficiency. 

The value of the U. S. commercial 
air lines to the national military effort 
was abundantly shown in World War 
II, in the Berlin blockade airlift in 
1948-49, and in the Korean war. Dur- 
ing three years of hostilities in Korea, 
for example, private air carriers moved 
100,000 personnel and 23 million 
pounds of cargo over the 7,000-mile 
trans-Pacific route in logistical support 
of U. S. and UN forces in the combat 
zone. In that period, U. S. commercial 
air lines flew almost twice as many 
outbound trips as MATS, RCAF, Sa- 
bena and Canadian Pacific Airlines— 
all of which shared in this logistical 
task—and carried 61 per cent of the 
total air tonnage transported to the 
Korean theater. 

The Suez crisis of 1956 and the sud- 
den move into Lebanon in 1958 dem- 
onstrated the kind of emergency that 
demands the speed of airlift—although 
the Lebanon operation was on so large 
a scale that sealift was needed for the 
bulk of troop and supply movements. 
It can happen, in quite small brush 
fires or at the first stage of greater 
involvements, that the critical factor 
is not how many troops can be put 
into a trouble zone, but how swiftly 
they can be brought. “Fustest” some- 
times may count for more than “most- 
est.” 

As with the merchant marine, cer- 
tain components of our civil air fleet 
are specifically committed to the mili- 
tary. Through the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF), there are now 295 four- 
engine aircraft (passenger and cargo) 
earmarked for rapid cutover to military 
use — on 48 hours’ notice. Many of 
these planes carry at all times special 
gear needed only in military use—just 
as certain merchant ships have special- 
ly strengthened decks and other equip- 
ment to give them maximum useful- 
ness for military duty. (All other trans- 
port aircraft of U. S. air lines are 
subject to mobilization, too, through a 
system of passenger and freight pri- 
orities). 

In broad terms, CRAF is prepared 
to supply about 40 per cent of as- 
sumed wartime airlift requirements, or 
2.8 billion ton-miles a year. If the U. S. 
government were to assume this re- 
sponsibility, and to duplicate the facili- 
ties kept in readiness by private air 
lines in CRAF, it would have to spend 
$550 million to acquire the equivalent 
piston aircraft, and then spend $350 
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to $400 million a year to maintain 
them, with personnel, in sufficient 
readiness. The government already is 
spending $225 million annually to op- 
erate just the scheduled overseas flights 
of MATS (Military Air Transport 
Service), and probably twice that, 
when all MATS airlift operations are 
counted in. 

In other words, to assure the same 
potential of wartime airlift, the armed 
forces without CRAF would have to 
enlarge their expenditure for overseas 
airlift by 150 to 175 per cent, and also 
make a mammoth capital outlay. Ac- 
tually, the $550 million for piston air- 
craft is an understatement, because 
long-range jet planes are now coming 
into service. MATS has deliberately 
stayed out of the turbo-jet field, figur- 
ing that the commercial air lines can 
buy the costly jetliners. The saving to 
the government here in capital outlay 
is of the order of $3 billion, rather than 
half a billion. As the equipment, facili- 
ties, and organization of our commer- 
cial transport system grow year by 
year, their value to the national de- 
fense grows also. And so does the 
economy they represent for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. For after all, we have 
got to maintain this airlift potential, 
one way or another. 

In numbers of airplanes, a large part 
of this CRAF potential comes from do- 
mestic air lines. But the overseas car- 
riers have a crucial importance. They 
have a high proportion of long-range, 
high-capacity aircraft, of the types 
most urgently needed in military oper- 
ations. It is the overseas carriers that 
have the flight personnel familiar with 
overseas flying. They have the actual 
installations abroad, without which 
efficient world-wide airlift operations 
would be impossible. 

In coming years the overseas lines 
will have a still greater importance, 
because they will have the long-range 
jet aircraft the Government urgently 
wants for fast, transoceanic logistical 
operations. Domestic air lines mean- 
time will be shifting to jets, to be sure, 
but to short-legged planes. 

This can be seen in the projection 
of the composition of CRAF in coming 
years. In the Atlantic area in 1959, 
Pan American and TWA together are 
providing just about as many aircraft 
for CRAF as American Airlines. But 
by 1961, as the structure of CRAF is 
planned and scheduled, Pan American 
and TWA will be supplying 65 per cent 
of CRAF requirements, and American 
Airlines only 9 per cent. Contributions 
of other lines will be quite small. In 
the Pacific, Pan American currently 
(1959) has fewer planes committed to 


CRAF than Northwest or United, 
But by 1961 Pan Am, with a hich 
proportion of long-range jets, is sche:'- 
uled to provide 46.28 per cent f 
CRAF planes, Northwest 4.23 per cer. ., 
Flying Tigers 13 per cent and twely: 
other lines together 36.53 per cent. 

What these figures show is th 
the Government in the next two yez 
is going to come to rely much mc 
heavily on overseas air lines instead 
domestic, and on Pan Am and T\ 
particularly—simply because they w 
have the jet aircraft of adequate ran: > 
for world-wide logistical operatio 
Meantime, the number of planes co: 
mitted to CRAF will drop year f 
year, because the planes will be larg 
and faster. The ton-mile capacity c 
the CRAF fleet however, will hav 
grown. 

Thus our international air lines mak 
a major contribution. Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways alone, to take on: 
example, maintains scheduled flights o: 
65,000 miles of overseas routes and 
operates 93 overseas stations or facili- 
ties. Pan American makes money and 
pays taxes (and currently receives no 
subsidy), while maintaining regular 
services on routes that total consider- 
ably more than half the mileage flown 
by MATS. In an emergency, Pan 
American’s fleet could move 7,600 
troops or 1,750,000 pounds of cargo a 
day. To take another example, looking 
into the jet age, TWA has on order 
63 long-range turbo-jet airliners, di- 
vided about half and half between 
Boeing and Convair, at a cost in ex- 
cess of $300 million. This company 
alone is adding enormously to the air- 
lift potential of the U. S._ civil air 
fleet. 

How Civil Air Fleet Operates 

Certain facts about America’s civil 
air fleet must be emphasized, if its un- 
derlying problems are to be appreci- 
ated. In the first place, it is entirely 
maintained by private enterprise—with 
some few subsidies of minor impor- 
tance, mainly to small domestic feeder 
lines. All of the dozen air lines that 
carry on our international operations 
are privately owned, privately financed, 
privately managed. There is no govern- 
ment capital invested in them what- 
ever. 

In the second place, they are in com- 
petition with foreign-flag lines and also 
other U. S.-flag carriers. The decision 
was made after World War II against 
the universal foreign practice of assign- 
ing overseas routes to a single carrier 
in the interest of efficiency and profit- 
ability. Competition is the normal pat- 
tern of the American business system, 
and it was the judgment of Congress 
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that competition should prevail—with- 
in a pattern of regulation, to be sure— 
in international as well as domestic air 
transport. 

Third, most of America’s interna- 
tional air lines are widely owned by the 
public. Pan American, for example, the 
largest of them, has approximately 
45,000 stockholders. These companies 
are in business to make money for 
their owners—their shareholders—just 
as manufacturing and merchandising 
concerns are. They are not agents of 
American foreign policy or defense 
policy—although as responsible Ameri- 
can enterprises operating overseas they 
do in fact serve the national interest 
in many ways. 

Fourth, although they are subjected 
to competition from one another and 
from foreign-flag lines, our internation- 
al airlines are nevertheless regulated, as 
public utilities are. They fly only 
routes allocated by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the President. They 
make flights as regulations may deter- 
mine. They are subject to U. S. regul- 
lation on fares, cargo rates, and safety 
standards, although they may be in 
‘ompetition with foreign carriers not 
fully subject to like regulations. 

Finally, as a result of these condi- 
ions, the U. S.-flag overseas carrier 
lepends for survival on its ability, in 
competition and under regulation, to 
show earnings sufficient to tempt pri- 
vate investors to supply any new capi- 
tal required. And that is not inconsid- 
erable, in an industry that is growing 
rapidly and is pacing the headlong 
technological change of time. Such an 
air line—assuming good management— 
can make money only if competition is 
not excessive and regulation is not too 
harsh, demanding or discriminatory. 
Unless it does make money, it cannot 
hope to finance itself and stay in this 
intensely competitive field. 

In years past, there was a program 
of subsidy to our international air car- 
riers, as to our domestic lines also, in 
recognition of the need for suport if 
costly and unrewarding routes were to 
be established and maintained. But as 
air transport has become the chief 
means of moving people, and has be- 
come a mass instead of a class business. 
U. S. policy has been to eliminate sub- 
sidies. Mail pay formerly was figured 
generously, as a thinly veiled subsidy. 
Now, however, it has become simply 
payment for a commercial service ren- 
dered. As for direct subsidy, this has 
been fast disappearing. Trans World 
\irlines, with many high-density do- 

iestic routes to help compensate for 

ie hazards of overseas service, went 
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off subsidy entirely in 1952. Pan Amer- 
ican, with no domestic routes at all 
and some long, thin, national-interest 
routes, was still on subsidy until 1957, 
when such aid ended. 

In many instances, of course, the 
government recovers one half of such 
subsidies directly in income tax. In 
the long run—for the next twenty 
years, let us say—subsidies may be re- 
quired, just as in the merchant marine, 
if the United States is to keep a strong 
international air transport system 
against the competition of lower-cost, 
subsidized foreign air carriers. But if 
by other means than subsidy these air 
lines are enabled to get a fair share of 
the international air traffic, direct sub- 
sidy should not be needed on any large 
scale. 

Basically, then, America’s civil air 
fleet in international service is an out- 
ward extension of the American free 
enterprise system. Its routes are the 
long fingers of a competitive, char- 
acteristically American industry; but 
they reach into a realm otherwise chief- 
ly occupied by a totally different kind 
of business enterprise. This leads us to 
a consideration of the foreign-flag car- 
riers—the overseas competition. 


How Foreign-flag Carriers Operate 

There are exceptions, but mainly the 
big foreign-flag air lines were created 
for different purposes, have been built 
by different methods, and operate on 
different principles. They are the prod- 
ucts of a different philosophy. Typical- 
ly, a foreign-flag line is the only line 
of its country. It has a monopoly privi- 
lege, so far as overseas operations under 
that flag are concerned. It is a “chosen 
instrument.” This pattern was not mere 
chance. European countries, out of 
long experience with merchant marines, 
learned the value of a single, govern- 
ment-backed enterprise for overseas 
service. They have applied that lesson 
to air transport. 


Furthermore, some foreign-flag car- 
riers have a full monopoly of purely 
domestic traffic in their own countries, 
which gives them a solid base of wholly 
protected traffic of higher density at 
home. Thus they can meet severe com- 
petition or even take heavy losses in 
their international operations, offset- 
ting them against domestic profits. In 
addition, the air lines of some colonial 
powers have complete monopoly rights 
to the trade between mother country 
and overseas possessions—an advantage 
no single U. S.-flag line enjoys. 

Many foreign-flag lines have had di- 
rect government grants, either to meet 
operating deficits or to provide new 
investment capital. British Overseas 
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Airways has received such grants from 
the British government. So has KLM 
from the Dutch government, including 
$30 million of outright capital invest- 
ment plus loans later. A similar pattern 
can be found in the financing of 
Sabena, Trans-Canada, Aerolineas Ar- 
gentinas, Swissair, SAS, Lufthansa, Air 
France, and others—although the 
method may vary and the subsidy may 
not always be obvious. Transactions 
tagged “loans” may in fact be non- 
repayable loans. 

The very purpose of the typical 
foreign-flag international airlines is dis- 
tinctly different from that of America’s 
overseas carriers. It may be chiefly 
to tie the colonies to the homeland— 
a major aim of Sabena, we may be 
sure. It may be to keep a fleet of trans- 
ports in readiness for military use. It 
may be to gain prestige for the country 
concerned—especially in the case of 
some small nations, notably in Latin 
America. It may be to further export 
trade. On the other hand, it may be 
for the political penetration of areas 
marked for later absorption, as one 
may fairly suspect to be the aim of 
Russia’s Aeroflot in Southeast Asia. Or 
again, it may be as innocent as the 
promotion of the tourist trade of the 
country, as is obviously the goal of 
Swissair, KLM, Air France, and others. 

Whatever the primary purpose, it is 
not to make money. Or at least the 
profit motive is not over-riding, if it 
exists at all. The foreign-flag airline 
is usually an arm of -its government, 
an extension of that government’s 
power and influence, a tool for the 
prosecution of national policy. Now 
there is nothing evil about these pur- 
poses—excepting those related to ac- 
tual or intended aggression. The point 
is simply that they create formidable 
competition for U. S. carriers, which 
are not the chosen instruments of 
their home government and which 
have to pay their own way in a fiercely 
competitive struggle. It is something 
like the unequal competition between 
a privately-owned electric power com- 
pany and a publicly-owned power 
plant that does not pay taxes and does 
not have to show a profit. 


Aeroflot: The Extreme Case 

All this is seen most vividly in the 
recent expansion of Aeroflot, the civil 
air line of the Soviet Union. Aeroflot 
is by no means typical of foreign air- 
lines. But it is instructive to look close- 
ly at its operations, because they pose 
the extreme case of what is unfair 
competition by the American ground 
rules. Formerly serving only Soviet 
territory and some satellite countries, 
Aeroflot did quite a good job of pro- 
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viding an unvarnished, rough and 
ready air transport for a vast territory 
which never had proper railways and 
highways. Like some domestic air lines 
in the mountain-and-jungle countries 
of Latin America, Aeroflot was valu- 
able as a pioneer force in developing 
a country long handicapped by poor 
communications. 

Then, rather abruptly, Aeroflot was 

anded, commencing around 1955. 
Already it has spread out until by 
mid-1958 it was flying 58,000 route 
miles and reaching into sixteen coun- 
tries. It has now, or has started nego- 
tiations for, routes to Scandinavia, 
England, France, several Middle East 
countries,and numerous points in South 
and Southeast Asia. Most of Aeroflot’s 
new routes, it is clear, tap areas which 
are the targets of other expansionist 
efforts of the Kremlin. Manifestly, the 
planning of new routes is geared to 
political foreign policy. 

Furthermore, this is no longer the 
primitive service that linked the com- 
ponent parts of the Soviet Union a few 
years ago. After a period of using 
clumsy, inefficient aircraft, mere adap- 
tations of bomber planes, Russia de- 
veloped serveral new turbo-prop and 
turbo-jet passenger types. In fact 
Russia was two years ahead of the 
United States in providing regular, 
scheduled, long-distance jet passenger 
service, such as the Moscow-Prague 
service, 1,000 miles in two hours. We 
may note in passing that Russia is the 
only country other than the United 
States that relies solely on aircraft of 
its own manufacture for long-distance 
transport. (Even the U.S.A., for 
all its great aviation manufacturing in- 
dustry, has been using many British- 
built Viscounts in medium-range do- 
mestic service. ) 

In other words, what the Russians 
have done in civil air transport, they 
have done solely by their own efforts, 
and very rapidly. How can they? The 
answer is mainly found in the fact that 
Aeroflot doesn’t have to make a profit. 
It doesn’t have to break even. It doesn’t 
have to sell securities to the public to 
finance itself. It is an arm of the Soviet 
government, just as much as the Soviet 
Navy. 

As nearly as can be judged, the func- 
tions of Aeroflot are these: 

>» To provide a reserve of logistical 
air power for military needs. 

>» To help implement the economic 
penetration of selected foreign coun- 
tries, and to pave the way for political 
penetration. 


> To serve a propaganda purpose by 
gaining prestige for the USSR, especial- 
ly in under-developed countries, and to 
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demonstrate and prove to the world the 
advances made by Soviet technology. 

» To promote foreign sales of Rus- 
sian-tuilt aircraft. 

Speaking of Russia’s cold war meth- 
ods, especially the economic phase, Al- 
len W. Dulles, head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, remarked that “They 
will buy anything, sell anything, dump 
anything, if it will advance world com- 
munism.” He might have added: “or 
fly anything,” because Aeroflot’s opera- 
tions are on that same basis. 

As we have noted, Aeroflot is the 
extreme case, and the scund, well- 
managed national airlines of Britain, 
Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Scandinavia, and some other countries 
are not to be put in a bracket with their 
Soviet counterpart. But they do offer 
unequal competition, in less extreme 
fashion. For example, there is the han- 
dicap of the U. S.-flag airlines in re- 
spect to wages and salaries. This closely 
parallels the handicap suffered by the 
U. S. merchant marine. 

In the North Atlantic service, for in- 
stance, Pan American in 1958 was pay- 
ing its senior pilots $22,000 a year. 
Other U. S. international carries had 
about the same scale. On similar routes 
and at the equivalent seniority level, 
BOAC paid $8,800 to $9,000; and 
Swissair, KLM, and some others were 
close to this level. Lufthansa paid about 
$7,000. And there are the lower-paying 
lines, well below that. The same ratio, 
American to foreign, holds for other 
flight personnel, ground crews, and ad- 
ministrative personnel. As a rule of 
thumb, we can say that TWA, North- 
west Orient, and Pan American pay 
twice the salaries of the better foreign- 
flag lines, and three times those of the 
low-pay lines. 

To some degree, America’s overseas 
carriers can make up for this handicap 
by fuller utilization of aircraft, and by 
higher productivity per worker. But 
there remains a differential. It tends to 
be a large differential because wages 
are a very large part of the total operat- 
ing cost in air transport. 


Everybody Wants an Airline 

One of the truly formidable problems 
for our U. S. flag air carriers is the 
almost unbelievable proliferation of in- 
ternational airlines in the last decade. 
Since World War II, it has become the 
fashion for almost every country to set 
up its own airline. First, it flies a few 
domestic routes, then a few more. Then 
it reaches out and sets up routes to a 
few close neighbors. But before long the 
quest for prestige or some other incen- 
tive leads it to extend its routes to the 
wide world—to New York, if possible, 


or at least to Miami, which is the chief 
generating point for traffic into Latin 
America. The result is a dizzy, explosiv : 
increase in the number of airlines fly- 
ing international routes. Even countrie; 
that are too small to need a domesti- 
aitline seem to feel happier if they hav: 
one or two flights a week to Miami cr 
Houston or New Orleans under the’r 
own flag. 

Ten years ago there were 22 foreicn 
airlines entering the United States fron 
all points. Today the total is over 4’). 
On the important North Atlantic routs, 
the number is not excessive. This traf. - 
is shared by thirteen carriers, two 
them U. S.-flag. But in the main thes: 
are the strongest airlines in the worl 
and the competition is intense. The rez 
nightmare of numbers, however, is : 
Latin America, or better phrased, th: 
western hemisphere. In 1945, there wer 
just nine international airlines operatin= 
in the Caribbean, Mexico, and Centra! 
and South America. Today there are 
more than sixty scrambling for the traf 
fic in this same area. The traffic is large 
and has been growing rapidiy, but 
has to be split too many ways for all 
these airlines to prosper. This is the 
happy hunting ground that has attract- 
ed most of the European airlines, those 
of Canada, and an unbelievable number 
of smal] Latin-American carriers—not 
to mention nine U. S.-flag lines. 

To make matters worse, there are 
now fifteen airlines operating on inter- 
national routes in Latin America that 
have stayed outside the International 
Air Transport Association (IATA). 
and offer cut rates far below those 
established by the “regular” carriers be- 
longing to IATA. The crazy quilt of 
airlines blanketing the western hemis- 
phere seems certain to become even 
crazier before the situation settles down, 
for Japan Air Lines has plans to move 
into this area. 

There is also another type of compe- 
tition faced by the U. S.-flag airlines, 
of a totally different character. That is 
the Military Air Transport Service, the 
U. S. government’s own airline. With 
1,400 airplanes and a yearly operating 
budget of $700 million, MATS is liter- 
ally the biggest airline in the world. 
(Most of that budget and most of those 
airplanes, however, are for operations 
other than regularly scheduled passen- 
ger, mail, and cargo flights.) 

Obviously, the armed forces of the 
United States must have their own 
transport aircraft, both for specialized 
logistical tasks and for instant readiness 
to move high-priority personnel and 
cargo. It can be argued, however, that 
a larger percentage of the armed forces’ 
and the government’s freight and pas- 
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senger traffic might well be assigned to 

private carriers. And various commit- 

tees of Congress have so contended on 

many occasions—possibly remembering 

the changing fortunes of the American 
ierchant marine and the subsidies 
ongress now has to provide to keep 
at merchant marine afloat. 

In its regularly scheduled overseas 
ansport operations, nearly all of them 
perations that commercial carriers 
ould perform and at no greater cost to 
1e tax payer, MATS employs 600 air- 
raft and 29,000 personnel at an annual 
ost of $225 million, flying 110,000 
niles of routes with stops in 25 coun- 
ries. Between 1951 and 1957, civil 
arriers increased by 47 per cent their 
vassenger traffic for MATS, but in that 
ime, MATS’ own passenger traffic in- 
reased by 172 per cent. In cargo and 
nail during the same six-year period, 
he civil carriers’ volume for MATS 
lecrased by ten per cent while MATS’ 
ywn traffic rose by 165 per cent. Thus 
he trend has been away from using the 
acilities of commercial air carriers. 

It may be that a sounder pattern is 
idicated by the Military Sea Trans- 
yortation Service (MSTS), the equiva- 
ent agency of the armed forces for sur- 
ace sea transport. MSTS puts about 
eventy per cent of its dry cargo into 
ommercial bottoms; but MATS as- 
signs only twelve per cent of its equiva- 
lent cargo into commercial aircraft. 
Chere should be room for an equitable 
ompromise here, representing a sound 
valance between private and public air 
transport—one that will enable the 
commercial carriers to buttress their 
position and maintain their valuable 
reserve airlift against a time of emer- 
gency. If this is a sound policy for sur- 
face sea transport, it should be equally 
so for air transport. 


Regulations of Int'l Air Transport 
There is of course no world-wide 
counterpart of the U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to administer inter- 
national civil aviation, and no hard 
and fast means of making and enforcing 
rules. But there are two organizations, 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (IACO), a UN agency to 
deal with technical problems; and the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion (IATA), made up of all the major 
and most of the minor international air 
carriers. This latter, IATA, handles 
‘some common problems and also nego- 
tiates and recommends to governments. 
But most of the important regulations 
f international commercial flying is 
lone through bilateral, intergovern- 
nental agreements, of which the United 
states has made 48. Thus the U. S. 
overnment itself determines what air- 
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lines enter and leave American terri- 
tory, what cities they serve, what routes 
they fly. 

The basic principle behind this fabric 
of agreements is that traffic between 
two countries, A and B, is primarily 
traffic for the airlines of countries A 
and B, and belongs mainly to them. For 
the airlines of third countries—C, D, 
and E—the A-B traffic is secondary, 
and they are entitled to such traffic only 
to fill up their planes. They are not, by 
this principle, entitled to put on extra 
flights to handle secondary traffic, but 
only to take fill-up traffic on planes al- 
ready making those runs. 


For example, TWA flies between 
New York and Madrid, and also be- 
tween New York and Rome via Ma- 
drid. It can put on as many flights as 
needed for the traffic it can get, be- 
tween New York and Madrid or be- 
tween New York and Rome. That is 
primary traffic, because it is between 
the United States and other countries. 
By the same logic, Iberia can schedule 
flights for all the traffic it can get, Ma- 
drid-New York. And Alitalia can do 
the same for Rome-New York traffic. 
But if there is high density traffic be- 
tween Madrid and Rome, TWA is not 
entitled to put on extra flights for that 
leg of its New York-Rome route, be- 
cause Madrid-Rome is not primary 
traffic for a U. S.-flag airline. That is 
primary for Iberia and Alitalia. The 
principle is a clear one, but not always 
easy to nail down in practice. A good 
many sins are committed in the name 
of “fill-up traffic.” 

A second general concept underlying 
international air transport—not so 
clearly spelled out—is that each coun- 
try’s airline or airlines should have 
traffic in some rough proportion to 
what its home country generates. In 
other words, a bilateral agreement be- 
tween two governments should aim at 
an equitable—not necessarily equal— 
division of the air traffic between the 
two countries. If the United States 
generates ten times as much U. S.- 
German air traffic as does Germany, 
then the U. S.-flag airlines should get 
something like ten times as much of the 
traffic between the two countries as does 
Lufthansa. This, if the bilateral agree- 
ment governing this segment of inter- 
national traffic is made skillfully and 
equitably. Obviously, this is only a rule 


of thumb, a goal to shoot for, a general :¢ 


concept to be taken into account in 
bilateral negotiations. It cannot and 
should not be enforced rigidly. 

In the main, the American govern- 
ment has sought earnestly and with fair 
success to apply these concepts. In very 


« 


recent years, however, some bilateral 
agreements seem to ignore them. One 
with the Netherlands in 1957 gave 
KLM the right to fly not only into the 
United States at New York but to con- 
tinue on to Houston and also to Latin 
America—the Dutch having a small 
colony, Curagao, in the West Indies. 
KLM soon was operating into 36 cities 
of the western hemisphere—almost as 
many as the 45 cities it serves in Europe. 
KLM could not conceivably support all 
that western hemisphere network on 
“fill-up traffic,” which is all it is en- 
titled to, under the basic rules, It was 
in fact moving in on a volume of traffic 
that was primary for, and by the rules 
belonged to, the airlines of Latin- 
American and U. S.-flag airlines. This 
concession was given to Holland at a 
time when KLM already had been get- 
ting fourteen times more traffic in the 
American market than Pan Am and 
TWA were getting in the Dutch market. 
Such a bilateral agreement does not 
conform to the principle of equity. 

It may have seemed equitable, in 
1955, when Lufthansa, the new West 
German airline, was given the right to 
fly into five major American cities, in 
exchange for U. S. carriers’ right to fly 
into five major German cities. But in 
fact the United States generates far 
more traffic than does Germany, so it 
was a lopsided bargain. Lufthansa also 
was given routes from New York and 
some other American cities into South 
America—to cut into the already de- 
moralized and overcrowded western 
hemisphere trade. Much the same 
might be said of the agreement made 
with Australia in 1957, giving Qantas 
the unprecedented privilege of flying 
passengers from Australia across the 
Pacific to San Francisco, on to New 
York, on to London and on beyond. 
No U. S.-flag carrier ever has been 
given. any such privilege by the U. S. 
government. True, American carriers 
were given in return the right to fly 
from Australia west across the Indian 
Ocean to East Africa, and south across 
Antarctica. But that is hardly equiva- 
lent, in commercial passenger traffic! 


lt must be recognized, of course, that 
diplomacy may require some conces- 
sions beyond simple equity, For exam- 
ple, the restoration of Germany and 
Japan to economic strength, as future 


_ allies against the Soviet Union, has 


been a valid and important goal of 
U. S. diplomacy. And one way to help 
bring this about has been to encourage 
their re-entry into the field of inter- 
national air transport. But there is such 
a thing as penalizing our own airlines 
unduly and the traffic statistics of the 
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postwar period strongly suggest that 
our bilateral agreements have in fact 
penalized them. 

U. S. Carriers Losing Ground 

For a short time after World War II, 
the U. S.-flag airlines had a large share 
of total international traffic—about 73 
per cent on the North Atlantic route. 
Many foreign airlines had been sus- 
pended during the war. Their national 
economies were prostrated. These coun- 
tries recovered, their airlines were re- 
established, and some new ones were 
formed. All this was bound to happen. 
America’s lines, therefore, were bound 
to lose some percentage share to the 
new competition. Actually, they gained 
in total passengers carried, because the 
total traffic increased enormously. But 
their percentage share of that highly- 
valued North Atlantic traffic dropped 
from 73 per cent in 1947 to about 46 
per cent in 1958. 

That is an alarming drop for those 
who are concerned about America’s re- 
serve airlift potential. The United States 
generates fully two-thirds of the total 
on international routes, but its airlines 
no longer carry two-thirds of that traf- 
fic, or anything close to it. A steady 
smaller share of the American tourist 
dollar or air traffic dollar is being spent 
with U. S.-flag carriers. All too vividly, 
it recalls the sad history of the American 
merchant marine during its troubled 
decades. 

After proper account is taken of the 
great increase in the number of inter- 
national airlines, the sag in the share of 
traffic held by the U. S. carriers is still 


ominous. It forms a pattern which, if 
continued much farther, will make it 
impossible to maintain by private enter- 
prise and without large subsidies the 
kind of emergency airlift capacity we 
must have. 


It is of course impossible to say pre- 
cisely why the U. S. share of world air 
traffic has been declining. A substantial 
part of the decline was in the cards, as 
European economic recovery proceeded. 
But the conclusion is inescapable that 
the very generous concessions made to 
several foreign airlines in_ bilateral 
agreements between 1955 and 1957 are 
an important factor. Obviously, it is 
impossible also to lay down a perfectly 
clear rule as to just what privilege the 
United States should grant to foreign- 
flag airlines, in routes and in access to 
various gateway and interior cities of 
the United States. What can be said 
emphatically is that all such bilaterals 
ought to be made with the clear pur- 
pose of dividing the traffic equitably. 
That is to say, route assignments should 
be designed to give the U. S.-flag car- 
riers, if possible, the gross international 
traffic that is proportionate to what the 
United States generates. 


Jets — And a New Problem 

During the postwar decade, despite 
growing competition, rising costs, and 
some adverse rulings, America’s over- 
seas air carriers managed to put them- 
selves into a strong position. Virtually 
all of them went off subsidy, and be- 
came fully self-supporting enterprises. 
Even with a reduced share of total traf- 


Tomorrow's Cargo Transport 


fic, they could hope to weather th> 
storm of intensified competition. Bu: 
now the jet age is upon us. It poses « 
new and formidable problem. 

Douglas, Boeing, and Convair hay: 
designed, built and test-flown their er 
tries for the jet transport competitior . 
On a large, transoceanic jet transpo t 
aircraft, there is a five to $542 millic1 
price tag. They will be wonderful plan: ;, 
but costly. The U. S. scheduled airlin +s 
(domestic and overseas) have on ord: -, 
for delivery between late 1958 and 196 , 
some 474 new aircraft. Of these, 2°) 
will be pure jets, 167 jet props, seven 
piston aircraft, and seven helicopte 
These new aircraft represent an inves 
ment of perhaps $3 billion. That is pr - 
vate American capital, risked in th 
hope of earning a return. It has to b 
amortized out of the earnings of ou 
privately-owned airlines. 

This is a massive risk the airlines c 
the United States are taking. The profit 
margin of domestic airlines has shrunk 
greatly in the last five years; and the 
position of the international airlines is 
even more serious, with the kind of 
competition they face. Much depends 
on government policy. The conditions 
in which our overseas carriers operate, 
in world competition and to some ex- 
tent our domestic lines also, hinge on 
the policies embodied in the bilateral 
agreements the U. S. government makes 
and the route assignments it makes to 
U. S. and foreign carriers. 

In the total logistics picture, airlift is 
not a large segment. If we have 10,000 
tons to deploy 8,000 miles distant, there 
is a theoretical choice. We can move 
that tonnage of personnel or cargo by 
air, using 122 large aircraft, and five 
tankers to move the fuel needed for 
overseas turn-around by the airplanes, 
and do it in 24 days. Or we can move 
the same tonnage in one large freighter, 
making one trip, in 21 days. 

But there are always spare parts, new 
fuses, mail, technicians for special, ur- 
gent jobs, or critical items forgotten in 
the loading of ships for an operation 
many weeks earlier. Here, airlift is de- 
cisive. And we need more than the 
armed forces can keep in readiness, at 
reasonable cost. That is why our na- 
tional policy must be designed to pro- 
tect the health and vigor of our civil air 
fleet. We have found how to maintain 
a strong, vigorous, modern merchant 
marine on the face of the seven seas. 
We have now to do the same for our 
merchant marine of the air. And the 
first step is to insure that our inter- 
national civil airlines get a fair percent- 
age share of the total traffic into and 
out of the United States. 
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\ AN wasn’t supposed to be able to 
. fly—but he did. Now there’s a 
man who’s gone a “step” further by 
fashioning a pair of “water feet” which 
enable him to go parading about on 
the surface of the restless seas. 

When he’s not serving as living proof 
of man’s heritage to fly, Capt. Joe 
Conover of United Air Lines, is busy 
disproving the theory that .man isn’t 
supposed to walk on water. 

The Captain’s unique but necessary 
method of travel draws the attention 
of all types of curious onlookers. Some 
write about the invention, others snap 
pictures, and still others just stare in 
disbelief. 

[It isn’t a whim of Conover’s, it’s 
just a downright case of necessity being 
the mother of invention. Swimming, he 
says, is somewhat of an effort. But his 
peedboat is moored a hundred feet 
ffshore in Puget Sound. So? 

"Gunboats” 

Using his engineering background 
om the California Institute of Tech- 

logy, plus a good deal of hard work, 

came up with a brainchild which 
named “gunboats.” 

\nd, gunboats they are. Conover’s 

-shoes are six feet long and fash- 
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Going My Way Ma'am? 


ioned of hollowed wood. They weigh 
about 12 pounds and have adjustable 
straps or stirrups like those on water 
skis. Small fins on either side provide 
balance. 

Water is poured into the gunboats 
as ballast in amounts depending on the 
weight of the walker. They work best 
when barely floating above the water, 
according to the inventor. Power is 
supplied solely by the efforts of the 
wearer. Sometimes, when Capt. Con- 
over is in a hurry to keep a date with 
his pretty wife Arlene, he carries a 
paddle to squeeze the last drop of speed 
from his water-walking pontoons. 


Wife Prefers Boat 


His wife has tried the pontoons, but 
prefers more normal methods of water 
travel and usually sticks to the speed- 
boat. She, too, is a UALer, serving as 
a ticket sales agent at the Seattle-Ta- 
coma Airport. 

Conover’s handiwork also includes 
a hi-fi set for their home, an electric 
clock and a boat crane, the latter made 
from scrap metal picked up on the 
beach. And he keeps on trying to invent 
“more unusual” new items—if that’s 
possible! 


With The Air Line Pilots 


Captain Takes "Step" In The Right Direction 


Mrs. Conover Helps Her Husband Lift 
His "'Gunboats” Over The Sea Wall 
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Why Unions?...Here's Some Answers! 


By AFL-CIO 


ae union there is strength,” the 
founding fathers of our nation 
knew almost two centuries ago. From 
the 13 colonies, each with its own tra- 
ditions and its way of life, they set 
out to found “a more perfect union.” 

The “union” they established — our 
United States of America — has grown 
through the years in power, in influence 
and in moral standing among the 
peoples of the world. 

The glory of our American demo- 
cracy is the fact that we recognize and 
admire change. It is part of our way 
of life to build new institutions; and 
having built them, we constantly en- 
deavor to improve them. 

So it is with America’s democratic 
trade union movement. From early 
beginnings — dating back into colonial 
history — working men have banded 
together to form trade unions for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively with 
employers. 

Like our nation, our trade union 
movement has grown through the de- 
cades to positions of strength, of in- 
fluence, of responsibility. 

Yes, today, we of the AFL-CIO con- 
tinue to seek a “more perfect union” — 
and in doing so, we seek the under- 
standing and sympathy of men and 
women of good will. For America is a 
nation of workers, whose productive 
capacity has become the envy of the 
world. In developing their “more per- 
fect unions,” American workers have 
contributed much to the development 
of citizenship, of community education 
and of a better, more balanced, eco- 
nomy for all people in the United 
States. 

In other words, it is our belief that 
what is good for America is good for 
labor; and conversely, that labor has 
much to contribute to the future, con- 
tinuing improvement of the general 
welfare of all Americans. 


What People Say About Unions 

Presidents, senators and congress- 
men, judges and churches have pro- 
claimed the right of workers to organ- 
ize their unions, and the right and duty 
of those unions to participate in the 
advances of our nation. 

Here is what some American presi- 
dents have said on the subject of labor: 
THoMAS JEFFERSON: 

“The mass of mankind has not been 
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Union "Democracy" in action is graphically illustrated here in this photo of tie 
ALPA Board.of Directors meeting held at Miami Beach, Fla., in November of 1953. 


born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few (born) to ride them .. .” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 

“All that serves labor serves the na- 
tion. All that harms is treason .. . If 
a man tells you he loves America, yet 
hates labor, he is a liar . . . There is no 
America without labor, and to fleece 
the one is to rob the other.” 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 

“If I were a worker in a factory, the 
first thing I would do would be to join 
a union.” 

Harry S. TRUMAN: 

“The right to join a union of one’s 

choice is unquestioned today, and is 


’ sanctioned and protected by law.” 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER: 

“Only a fool would try to deprive 
working men and working women of 
the right to join the union of their 
choice.” 

Cuar_es Evans HucuHeEs, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of the United States: 

“Long ago we stated the reason for 
labor organizations. We said that they 
were organized out of the necessities 
of the situation: that a single employee 
was helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer; that he was dependent ordinarily 
on his daily wage for the maintenance 
of himself and family: that if the em- 
ployer refused to pay him the wages 
that he thought fair, he was nevertheless 
unable to leave the employ and resist 


arbitrary and unfair treatment: that 
union was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on an equal level with 
their employer.” 

Spokesmen for every major religious 
group in the United States have sim- 
ilarly expressed their views that the or- 
sanization of workers into democratic 
unions is good for America, and morally 
just. 


Unions Are Here—And Here To Stay 
A quarter-century ago, when Amer- 
ica was ravaged by the worst economic 
depression in its history, fewer than 
three million members belonged to 
trade unions. Today, there are some 
sixteen million union members — the 
overwhelming majority of them in 138 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Why do workers join unions in such 
great number? To earn better pay; to 
gain a little more security; to achieve 
human dignity through collective ac- 
tion without regard to race, creed, 
color, sex or national origin. 

In these twenty-five years, wages 
have gone up; far more, in fact, than 
the cost of living. Workers are eco- 
nomically more secure. They have also 
attained a new status of human dig- 
nity. This was realized by the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., in 1944 when 
it declared: “The labor movement has 
given the hungry soul a sense of be- 
longing. The labor union affords a con- 
structive outlook for an individual's 
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resentment against injustice and for 
his demand for fair play . . . At their 
best, labor unions have been a primary 
agent of democracy.” 
This last quarter-century has seen 
tremendous expansion in America’s 
pacity to produce and to consume. 
bor has played, as leading econo- 
ts and government experts concede, 
remendous role in that development. 
ir American mass production eco- 
mic system requires a mass consum- 
; market to keep it running and ex- 
nding. The additional buying power 
ade possible by the raising of work- 
;’ wages has served as a lubricant for 
r economics of distribution. 
Without unions, wages would cer- 
inly be lower; buying power would 
reduced: fewer cars, home appli- 
ces, clothes and industrial products 
yuld be sold. Without unions, farmers 
uld have smaller markets, business- 
n would enjoy less trade. Truly, 
osperous labor is a keystone of a 
osperous society. 
Union efforts have led to other im- 
ovements in our way of life. Vaca- 
ns with pay negotiated by unions 
ve given millions of Americans the 
portunity to see America and to 
joy the God-given blessings of our 
tural heritage. 
Through union-negotiated health 
and welfare funds, workers and their 
imilies have been able to obtain bet- 
medical care regardless of income. 
(hrough union-negotiated pension pro- 
ams, we have moved towards remov- 
ing some of the fears and indignities 
of old age. By supporting proposals for 
necessary social welfare legislation, un- 
ions have contributed to a better, more 
dignified, way of life for every citizen. 
As a result of these constructive 
achievements, America has come to 
regard its democratic labor unions as 
a fundamental part of our society. La- 
bor unions are here and here to stay 
and they are here to help all the peo- 
ple of our country. 


Why Strikes? 

Some people say: “I like unions, but 
I don’t like strikes.” Union members 

don’t like strikes, either. 

They recognize that strikes are a 
last resort which happen only when 
constructive collective bargaining 
breaks down in disagreement. 

We read about strikes, because 
trikes are dramatic and strikes are 
iews; we don’t often read about peace- 

il settlements between labor and man- 
gement—because theyre not super- 

ially dramatic and they don’t make 

ws. Actually, for all the publicity, 

‘re aren’t many strikes. 
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U. S. Government figures show: only 
one-quarter of one per cent of our 
toal man-working days were lost by 
strikes or lockouts in 1955. During 
World War II, with all its tensions and 
problems, the proportion was scarcely 
greater. Clearly, the number of man- 
days lost by strikes is very low. 

Many unions have the good fortune 
never to need to strike. 

Workers only vote to cut off their 
income when they have no alternative. 
American workers place the power to 
call strikes in the hands of their offi- 
cers through democratic procedures 
which insure that work-stoppages are 
only a matter of last resort. 

The right to strike is essential. 
Workers and their unions have few 
economic resources compared to the 
much greater economic strength of cor- 
porations, with their great treasuries 
and their ability to sustain themselves 
over long periods of time through the 
use of their reserves. 

Without the right to strike—even if 
that right is used most sparingly—un- 
ions find it difficult to win peaceful 
settlements at the collective bargaininy 
table. The threat to strike puts a dead- 
line on negotiations—and where differ- 
ences exist between management and 
labor, the rush to meet the deadline 
brings about compromises, on both 
sides, that might otherwise not be possi- 
ble. 

Why Wage Increases? 

Everybody favors a higher income 
level for the American people. 

Unions have tried to do something 
about it—and they have been success- 
ful in raising the income levels of work- 
ers’ wages through collective bargain- 
ing with employers. 

Back in 1936, for instance, the aver- 
age hourly wage in America’s steel in- 
dustry was only 66c an hour. In 1956, 
it had risen to about $2.50 an hour. 
Other unions, in other industries, have 
been similarly successful in lifting the 
wage levels in America’s factories and 
shops, its mines and mills and stores. 

If workers are better off, is that good 
for the rest of the national economy? 

Again, the facts say “yes.” 

Our democratic American economy 
is based on an essential need for mass 
markets, for mass buying power, to 
purchase the products that industries 
and farmers produce. If our working 
population does not have the money 
to buy those products, goods pile up, 
business slows down, factories go on 
short schedule, farmers find fewer mar- 
kets for the things they raise. 

Union collective bargaining agree- 
ments have also helped to serve still 
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other people in the community. When 
the first big company-paid pension 
agreements were signed, back in 
1949-50, they provided that the em- 
ployer would pay the difference be- 
tween social security benefits and the 
figure set forth in the union-manage- 
ment contract. That gave an incentive 
to industry to join with labor in seek- 
ing legislation to bring long-needed im- 
provements in the social security bene- 
fits. Those new benefits helped every- 
body. 


Why Labor's Community Interests? 

Once upon a time, the men and 
women of American labor were folks 
who “lived on the wrong side of the 
tracks.” 

In our mid-century America, union 
people are part of the whole community. 
The steelworker, the newspaperman, 
the building tradesman, the postman, 
the movie projectionist, the baker — 
they’re all pretty apt to be good union 
members. You'll find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the union member from the 
bank clerk or the schoolteacher or the 
lawyer. 

Through its Community Services 
Committees in most states and towns, 
labor takes an active role in community 
projects. You'll find men and women 
from labor serving on the board of the 
Community Chest and helping to make 
its annual drive a real success. You'll 
find them working with the Red Cross, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the 
safety groups, and all the hundred- 
and-one organizations that function in 
a typical American community. 

Through its national Community 
Service Activities, the AFL-CIO gives 
guidance and training to local union 
members on how best to work with 
these community groups. Staff educa- 
tion projects, seminars and confer- 
ences conducted by the Community 
Service Activities help keep union lead- 
ers aware of the need and abreast of 
developments in the field of community 
relations and welfare projects. 

Through its Representative for Reli- 
gious Relations, the AFL-CIO, at na- 
tional and local levels, seeks to interpret 
labor to the people of churches in all 
denominations and to provide a 
channel of communication, friendship 
and cooperation between religious and 
labor groups. 

For, American labor knows that man 
cannot live by bread alone . . . that 
America’s greatness arises from its deep- 
seated spiritual sense, from its funda- 
mental belief in the democratic process 
as well as from rich endowment of 
natural resources in the development of 
our industrial economy. 
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THE BRIEFING 


A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 





FAA Extends Deadline For Pilot Age Comment 


30-DAY extension of the deadline 

for submission of comments on 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s pro- 
posals to impose maximum age limits 
on air line pilots was announced by 
the FAA. 

Originally scheduled for August 28, 
comments on the proposals will now 
be accepted until September 28. Notices 
of proposed rule making were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on June 
15 and provided for a 60-day period 
for interested parties to submit their 
comments. 

The FAA said the extension was 
granted at the request of the Air Trans- 
port Association whose spokesmen in 
published reports have indicated that 
the proposals are controversial ones 
among air carriers who are members of 
the ATA. 

The proposed rule would amend 
Part 40 of the Civil Air Regulations, 
“Scheduled Interstate Air Carrier Cer- 
tification and Operation Rules,” to 
read. “No individual who has reached 
his 55th birthday shall be utilized or 
serve as a pilot in command on a 


turbojet-powered aircraft engaged in 
air carrier operations unless he held an 
aircraft type rating for the particular 
aircraft either prior to such birthday 
or the effective date of this regulation. 
In addition, no individual who has 
reached his 60th birthday shall be util- 
ized or serve as a pilot on any aircraft 
engaged in air carrier operations.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association is 
opposing adoption of the regulation 
because: 

» The FAA proposals solve no 
safety problems because they are aimed 
at an area where problems are non- 
existent. 

» Health and proficiency, not age, 
determine whether a pilot can safely 
fly. 

» Present regulations accomplish the 
same thing, but do it without unjustly 
penalizing the pilot who has been able 
to maintain his health and proficiency 
at acceptable levels. 

>» The CAB’s records themselves are 
contra-indicative of the need for such 
a regulation. 


Pictured Here Is American's New Boarding System In Operation At San 
Francisco. It Is Said To Be The First In The World Designed Especially For Jets. 
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> Transition to jet aircraft has : ot 
demonstrated any problem related to 
age. 

» The FAA proposal will not ins re 
against in-flight incapacitation. 

>» Medical opinion has not produ ed 
any evidence to indicate at w .at 
chronological age a pilot should rei «ec. 

» In-flight incapacitations occur ‘o 
pilots irrespective of age or phys: al 
health, and is the area where protect n 
must be provided. 

>» The FAA proposal will not sc 
a safety problem but interferes with ~n 
industrial relations problem wh: h 
should be processed under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

» ALPA’s position provides prot«c- 
tion and safety without penalizing the 
individual, reducing the utilization >y 
the company of the pilot’s full career, 
or imposing unreasonable financial bur- 
dens on air lines. 


DC-7s Converted For Cargo 


The Speedfreighter, a factory con- 
version of the Douglas DC-7 series of 
transports, will go into service this fall. 
The manufacturers claim the plane 
will be the world’s fastest civil cargo 
plane. 

It will carry up to 34,600 pounds of 
air mail, express and freight non-stop 
from coast to coast at 365 miles per 
hour. 

First of ten ordered by American 
Airlines will be delivered by Douglas 
in September. United Air Lines, which 
has earmarked six of its deluxe pas- 
senger craft for similar conversion, will 
have its first Speedfreighter in Febru- 
ary of 1960. 

Utilizing the same engines and air- 
frame as the passenger version of the 
DC-7, the Speedfreighter changes con- 
sist of removing all passenger facilities; 
installing fibre-glass laminated cargo 
lining on the inside fuselage walls; re- 
moving emergency exit windows and 
doors; reinforcing the fuselage shell; 
installing large cargo doors and jambs 
and a cargo floor with tie-down provi- 
sions similar to that of the DC-A 
cargo transport. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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As Others See It 


Excerpts from Comments in 
The News of Interest to Pilots 


uor Ban: From a column written 
y Inez Robb. 
Vhat follows ‘I hope’ will not be 
strued as aid and comfort to the 
intry’s Carrie Nations. I am still un- 
srably agin prohibition on land or 
... But I am still just as adamant 
n liquor in the air. The Commerce 
scommittee of the House of Repre- 
tatives is now holding hearings, pro 
| con, on sales and consumption of 
1 squeezin’s on plane flights within 
United States. Although the com- 
tee has not asked me for my 2 
its’ worth, here it is. For once, I’m 
on-man. As a million-miler, plus, in 
: air, I hanker to have the planes 
‘+h and the passengers dry. 
Thus, I am on the side of the Air 
1 1e Pilots Association. It is urging 
Congress to prohibit liquor on- do- 
restic flights, on the very sound 
thesis that pilots are employed to drive 
planes, not to ride herd on souped-up 
passengers. As a passenger bucking for 
her second million-mile certificate, my 
unsolicited testimony might be likened 
to the Voice of Experience. 
So, let me say here and now that 
my chief objection to the plane pas- 
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Pilot Training Program 
From an Air Safety Newsletter, 
Allegheny Airlines 
One of the big items on our agenda 
was the subject of pilot training. .. . 
We presented our general ideas on how 
we felt the program should develop. 
We proposed that the person to head 
the program should be called the 
“Director of Training” and strongly 
indicated he should be an air line pilot. 
He should have charge of all ground 
chool and flight training. A man such 
; this would appreciate the needs of 
line pilot. Experience has shown that 
en flight supervisory personnel lose 
cht of the line pilots’ needs unless 
‘y frequently and regularly get out 
d fly the line. Additionally, a pilot 
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senger who has had one too many 
for the Wild Blue is that I am in- 
exorably caged in with him unto the 
journey’s end. 

On land or sea, providing I am in 
a vessel larger than a rowboat, I can 
walk away from the pest. In short, I 
can be rid of him in two minutes. But 
in a plane, I am helpless. 

The air lines don’t carry parachutes 
for dissatisfied customers. Once on 
board, you are there for the duration, 
and on a plane, there is nothing more 
durable than a drunk. 

In other words, on board a plane I 
am forced into reluctant association 
with the lush. I am deprived of free- 
dom of choice. And I don’t like that. 

In the second place, no one, even 
in this age of pressurized cabins, can 
predict just how alcohol and altitude 
will mix in the passenger carburetor. 

It has long been patent that the 
domestic air lines were competing for 
passengers via the digestive tract. They 
have advertised bigger and better 
meals for years. But within the last 
12 months I have been increasingly 
aware that there is competition in the 
bar as well as the grill. 














as a Director of Training can much 
better keep the ground school and 
flight school geared to the “state of the 
art.” Another advantage would be that 
the regular line pilot would be more 
receptive to a program headed by a 
pilot. Also, a pilot as the Director of 
Training can much better impress 
other pilots that a good initial and 
recurrent training program is not an 
elimination program but a program 
designed to help him become more ef- 
ficient, safer and a better all around 
air line pilot. 

Discriminate Use Of Right 
From Council News Notes, 
UAL Council No. 28: 

Quite frequently the attainment of 
pilot objectives requires consistent ef- 


a 


fort on the part of several pilot groups. 
Different pilot groups are confronted 
with conditions and problems which 
vary in character from those confront- 
ing pilots in other areas. Such a situa- 
tion sometimes produces a feeling that 
the program developed by the Board 
of Directors as Association policy may 
be appropriate for one group, but not 
for the other. When such a viewpoint 
causes a group to waiver in its pursuit 
of the objective, the implementation of 
that policy becomes more difficult. Each 
pilot group must be thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the background and reasons 
for a particular policy or objective. In 
this manner, the confidence necessary 
to pursue the objective through dif- 
ficult circumstances will be gained. As 
a group, we have established some dif- 
ficult overall objectives and it behooves 
us to act in concert in order to ap- 
preciate the maximum gain from the 
utilization of our bargaining strength. 

Honest, sincere, and constructive crit- 
icism is not only acceptable, but is a 
must under democratic processes. On 
the other hand, one of the privileges of 
democracy is to say what we think 
without thinking. We all exercise this 
privilege from time to time. However, 
when exercised indiscriminately it can 
work to the serious disadvantage not 
only to the individual, but the entire 
organization. 

Procedures are available within the 
framework of the Association to pro- 
vide review of our policies in the event 
it appears desirable or necessary. This 
review can be made of Council policies, 
MEC policies or Association policies. 
However, care must be exercised to 
assure that such reviews are kept with- 
in the framework of our procedures. 
Unless this is done, the public and in- 
dustry may misinterpret our differences 
of opinion as a faltering in our overall 
attempts to implement policy with a 
resultant lessening of our effectiveness. 


Check Unsafe Runways 

PAN AM Council No. 36, New York: 

If any pilot believes that there is an 
approach to a runway on his air line 
that is unsafe, it should be brought to 
the attention of his Council Safety 
Chairman for coordination within the 
Council to have the minimums re- 
viewed. The Council Safety Chairman 
should then work with the Central Air 
Safety Chairman to obtain a majority 
opinion of the pilots to determine what 
revisions are required. After a firm 
pilot position is established, the Central 
Air Safety Chairman, with the backing 
of the MEC, should take action with 
the air line’s officials to obtain revision 
as requested by the pilots. 
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Attention, Flight Personnel! 


be an 
absentee 
businessman 


--- open a Philco-Bendix 
self-service laundry store 


Many airline pilots, co-pilots, 
engineers and stewards are going 
into the self-service coin-operated 
laundry business. These new 
stores are made to order for 
absentee ownership and are hard 
to beat for fast returns on a 

small capital investment. 


Here are some of the facts: A coin- 
operated laundry needs no 
attendant. Customers simply come 
into the store, wash and dry their 
clothes in metered machines and 
leave. Only a few hours a week are 
required to empty coin boxes and 
supervise efficient operation. 


Coin stores are outstandingly successful 
because they offer customers up to 
a 65% saving over attended-type 
wash-and-dry service. They are 
convenient for busy people because 
they remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. There are no 
credit problems — it’s strictly a 

cash business. 


Act now! Send coupon below for 
complete data on business locations 
in your area and valuable help in 
all phases of planning, financing 
and promoting a coin-operated 
laundry store that will work for 
you round the calendar. 


Fancy eB \| COMMERCIAL 


BENDIX = LAUNDRY 


Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equipment 
is brought to you by Philco Corporation 
eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeee €e@ee7e#20e#e 


PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. A?P-4 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Please send me information on Philco- 


Bendix Commercial Washers... also the 
name of my local distributor. 


Name. 





Address___ 





City. ane OG... Sake 
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COMMUTER TICKET (Continued from Page 20) 

The first commuter ticket developed Maximum gross take-off weight of 
by a major air line was introduced the converted DC-7 type transpo.ts 
by American Airlines, August 15, over _ will be 126,000 pounds, including up 
the Boston, New York, and Washing- to 34,600 pounds of cargo for domes ic 


ton routes. ; operation and 31,600 pounds for int: r- 
Developed as a convenience for the continental service. 

individual business traveler and for 
commercial accounts, American’s com- Average DO C for the plane, figured 
muter tickets are to be issued in books from the Air Transport Association 
of 10 each. Each book will be equiva- formula, works out to 87 cents «er 
lent to 10 separate one-way tickets or statute mile over a 3,000-mile rout: 
five separate round-trip tickets. 
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FITZGERALD’S FLIGHT RECOR 


POCKET SIZE 

3%” Wide X 5%” Long X 4" Thi 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 

* 
Designed By An Air Line 

Captain 

. 
First in Safety! First in Comfort! ed Meets all the requirements fc 
First in Pilot's Choice logging pilot flight time as re 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight : ~ ==) quired by Civil Air Regulation: 
for training and maintaining proficiency. f . 


$15.00 at your Airport or GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGH 
FRANCIS AVIATION RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 

U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex- 

Penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 

it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 

2. Removable Flight Note Book for mi 











Codella Seite from cover and slide another Flight Note Bock Refill into. the coves 
7 made by ~ ~~~ Pi vcs sero 
Memo Calendar to mark days off, trips, etc. for one 
A be full (Remove it fr 
f TRES CABALLOS dar Ione the cover peat Aone - mph gee: trae 
‘| MEXICO’S FINEST BOOTMAKERS = 
\ e for men of good taste DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANY IME— ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
i Complete For Only 
$400 


We Pay All Postage — Satisfaction Guoranteed or Money Back. 





Flight File (Ideal for filing Flight 
THE Fight ( harap ly - Record Book prmeed 
Flight Note Book Refills... vies 
FLYING Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired). 
FITZGERALD gad Alps 
815 COUNTAYSIDE DRIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 














A fine imported shoe you'll wear with pride. Soft as a 
glove, comfortable, yet fully leather-lined. Expertly bench 


made of superb quality leather. Ideal for riding, flying, A lot of motel for the 1 New 32-unit motel, 
driving, business, or hiking. Rich Cordovan Brown, Tan, already grossing $47,000, fon $180,000. Site feces 
or Black. Sizes 5 to 13. Narrow, Medium and Wide. Or- three U. S. highways and is near major inter- 
der by Mail with satisfaction guaranteed. Sizes 1342 to change of Expressway now abuilding. City doubles 
15—$3 extra. Send for free folder of other outstanding population every decade. $60,000 down. 


shoes. Send $2 Deposit on COD orders. Worth and Worth, Realtors 


NAVARRO =i -{eo}-= *"Worth-While Florida Motor Courts" 


602 N. Dale Mabry Tampa 9, Florida 





DEPT. K * 204 SAN FRANCISCO AVE. + EL PASO, TEXAS 











“ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT™ 


Life Insurance Company now has 50 MILLIONS of, 
business written ending its first 18 months and shows 
an operating profit for the first half of 1959. 

The CHARTER CONTRACT, an investment- 
savings-protection plan designed to keep you ahead 
of inflation is the key to this remarkable growth. 
(Limited offering—now 1/2 subscribed.) 


A. T. SALVESEN 
and Associates a 


ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 4848 W. 63rd St. 
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(Continued from Page 3) of fire and rescue equipment at air line 
FAA’s Views on Pilot Training Regu- _ airports. W. Downes, Commissioner of 
lations, exploring FAA’s interpretation Aviation, City of Chicago, will talk on Make Plans NOW! 
of the regulations and their monitoring O’Hare’s Fire and Rescue Equipment 2 

f compliance by FAA Agents Te ~~ ita ge hl a 
. the air carriers; also any areas eorge on, Executive Secretary 
onsidering amending, etc. A. M. and Cuil Airport Fire Fight- HOTEL SAHARA 


9 


lex” Johnston, Boeing Chief of ing Division, will wind up the panel yee 
ht Test, speaking on A Manufac- with a statement of NFPA’s Recom- Wi In A | 
r’s Views on 707 Operations Re- mendations. He will be requested to nr wr Wes 
ig to Piloting Areas, will be asked cover briefly, in outline form, NFPA 


e 
over near accident causes to date. research and emphasize the need for Christmas Party 


Fire and Rescue an implementation program by regula- ‘ 
fter lunch, the final discussion will tion or other means for requiring com- DEC. 2-6, 1959 
staged, with W. L. Collier, Chair- _ pliance with minimum standards. 
1, speaking on Airport Fire and 


cue Equipment Requirements, cov- A U T 7] 0 p S WA N T E D 


g ALPA and IFALPA survey re- 


3, ALPA’s prposed TSO and imple- “ Yy Lf 8 Y, P U g L { S H & o 


pee } ithe ae 
\tation ideas. George Borsari, FAA Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all types: orld Airline 
of i ‘ts ivisi i ar tion, non-fiction, ° igi 

f of Airports Division, will cover ee Le ae a ee AsDAY wi 
) status, present FAA views on booklet AP Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. THU rited Ait Lin 
ilations and FAA views on the lack ¥ 
SATURDA® Lines 

Western Ait 


urniture, Carpet, Fabrics FOR & ALE sponsored "LunDay «Air Lines 


Bonan® 
special low prices to ALPA. ae eee sponsored by 


Second Annual 
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= Hl with f : North American 
Write, call with manufacturer's AT-6's -— T-28's — B-25's 


name and piece number. 
Shipments made anywhere. Dougles Goding Twin Beech 


B-26's B-17-G's C-45-H's 
GEORGE H. BURCH 


THOMPSON AIRCRAFT SALES ‘ 
ek ae —— 2626 E. Washington St., Phoenix, Arizona aan KAY STARR 
Mi anal. eR : Phones: BR 5-5479 or 5-9297 Te PARTY 


**World's Largest Dealers In Surplus 
Plaza 9-6671 Military Aircraft" 

















A Surprise ° 
Visi¢- 
anta Claus From 


Portfolio case combina- 
tion. Top-grain cowhide, 
tigid sides. Opens from 
top. Black, Ginger, 
Brown, Suntan. $37.00 
(Style 150) With detach- 
able portfolio $39.00 
(Style 150S) tax incl. 
Case 18 x 8 x 14, port- 
folio 18 x 2 x 12. 

Check or money order 

(add 75¢ postage). 


Write for Catalog AP-9 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CoO. 
186. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 





employment 
associates 


Teterboro Airport SPECIAL RATES 
Teterboro 5, New Jersey DEC. 2-6 








HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? as) SINGLE ‘8 DOUBLE 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? Have a Current Will? PER PERSON 
The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company REGISTRATION FEE: $2 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 
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Dr. Ludwig G. Lederer entered Aviation Medicine as Consult- 
ing Physiologist and Examiner to United Air Lines in 1938, and has 
been Medical Director of Capital Air Lines since 1942. He is an 
Assistant Professor of Medicine at George Washington University 
Medical School and Hospital in Washington. He is well known in 
the field of Physiological Research and the author of more than 
twenty scientific publications. He is the President of the Aerospace 
Medical Association, formerly the Aero Medical Association, to which 
all U. S. and Canadian Flight Surgeons belong. 


Dr. Lederer makes these suggestions about the new F.A.A. electrocardiogram: 


“Certain technical aspects regarding this requirement should be called to your attention so 
that the element of error or interpretation of a poor record would not result in questioning your 
legal status to fly. We recommend the following—Contact your F.A.A. Examiner prior to taking 

our examination and ask him whether he will do the electrocardiogram or will recommend a 
acility to do it for him. If you are referred to an outside facility for the electrocardiogram, no 
review of the tracing is required. You should take the tracing to the F.A.A. Examiner at the 
time of your F.A.A. examination. It is highly recommended that a double tracing be made and 
one copy retained by the facility taking the electrocardiogram; this to be used for reference 
purposes in the event that the tracing is questioned by F.A.A." 
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